THE DIAL DARKENS

one hand was on her heart and the other she held out in a
gesture of invitation. A gardener near by was sweeping up the
dead leaves. She asked him:

'What is the name of this bower?5

He looked up and replied:

'Madame, it was once called the "Grove of Love", but now
it is known as the "Grove of Friendship".5

Marie Leczinska turned away with the disillusioned smile
which had become the mask of her many bitter years.

The physical break which Pompadour had both dreaded
and desired took place at the end of 1751. For six years she
had borne uncomplainingly *les fatigues de Tamour sans
plaisir', but towards the end the moan of disgust and exhaus-
tion could be stifled no longer.

Her health had always been frail. De Croy, de Luynes and
d'Argenson comment on her numerous colds, migraines,
colics, miscarriages. She endured the martyrdom of the age,
sleeplessness, that first sign of nervous instability; her nerves
were easily shaken in spite of the enormous efforts she made
to control them, and her various indispositions played such
havoc with her looks that her toilette became a despairing
effort to repair damage. From her young days she had
coughed blood. She had been able to live on a milk diet and
to rest in the country when the King was away at the wars,
but when he returned . . . she was constantly shaken up, in
cold draughty coaches, on dusty roads, rushing about from
one royal residence to another. She seemed to live in a whirl
of heavy colds, of days spent in bed recovering from a tem-
perature and from being leeched. Among her letters there are

by the Directoire and placed in the Luxembourg. When the Bourbons
came back in 1814 Cond6's -possessions were returned but the statue
could not be found. In 1879 a certain Waddington, Minister for For-
eign Affairs, identified it: it was hardly recognizable, having spent many
years in the gardens of the Palais Bourbon.
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